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and Ravenna. While the book is written with a view to helping those whose 
time is limited, the reader is urged to be leisurely if possible and not to rush 
through the towns as though each resembled the other, for each has its own 
individuality, is replete with its own interest, and merits careful study: 

It is far better to spend a week in each town and only see and thoroughly understand three towns, 
than to rush through ten and bring away a confused idea of them all without any distinctive know- 
ledge of their distinctive features. 

The book will certainly help the tourist to use travel as a means of culture. 
It leaves to other guide-books all information about material conveniences and 
practical travel-lore. The work is attractive in binding, typography, and photo- 
graphs. 

La Science G^ologique : Ses Methodes — Ses Resultats — Ses Pro- 
blemes — Son Histoire. By L. Dc Launay. Paris, Armand Colin, 1905. 

This ponderous tome of 750 pages, as the sub-title indicate, covers a vast 
range of geologic topics, leading through the department of organic geology as 
well as through that of synthesis and chemistry, and is placed by its compre- 
hensiveness almost beyond the possibility of an adequate single-handed review. 
With a leaning on one side to the text of Lapparent, and on the other to the 
method of the Antlitz der Erde of Suess, it occupies, in a sense, a position inter- 
mediate between the works of these masters, while retaining sufficient originality 
to permit it to be grouped apart in a class of its own. The work is markedly 
one of theory and discussion — with many of the most abstruse questions settled to 
the satisfaction of the author — to which Prof. De Launay, with a vast experience 
on the chemical and petrographic side of geology, contributes a fund of important 
thought and suggestion. Although, perhaps, not intended to convey this impres- 
sion, the Science Geologique is apt to force upon the mind of the impartial reader 
the uncomfortable feeling that "things are not as they are," and that much of the 
groundwork of the science with which it deals has still to be fixed. The physics 
of the early stages of our planet, and of the interior of the planet as it exists 
to-day, are debatable ground, as they were upwards of fifty years ago, and, doubt- 
less, will continue to remain such for still a long period in the future, so long as 
the most eminent investigators can hold to views so diametrically opposed to one 
another as those that have been so forcibly enunciated in a generation by Lord 
Kelvin, Sir George Darwin, Chamberlin, Rutherford, and Arrhenius. One can 
easily believe that the true knowledge of the earth's interior may lie just beyond 
the possibilities of research and of human understanding. 

De Launay's work is supplemented by three maps, illustrating respectively the 
zones of terrestrial plication in the northern hemisphere, the foldings of the Asi- 
atic continent, and the western section of the European continent in its relation 
to Hercynian movements. There are practically no illustrations in the text. 

A. H. 

Cook's Handbook for Egypt and the Sudan. By E. A. Wallis 
Budge. (Second Edition.) xxi and 911 pp., many Illustrations, and Maps. 
Thomas Cook & Son, London, 1906. (Price, 10 Sh.) 
An introduction of thirty pages, filled with practical information for travel- 
lers, leads up to a series of chapters (Part 1) outlining the history of Egypt, with 
brief accounts of the writing, religion, art, architecture, etc., of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. Parts II-IV contain descriptions of all the principal places in the Delta, 
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the Nile Valley, and the Peninsula of Sinai, where monuments of the ancient 
civilization are found. A brief account of the Nile from Khartum to the Equa- 
torial Lakes is included. The principal facts are given with regard to all the 
ancient monuments of Egypt and the Nile Valley. 

The Cradle of the Republic. Jamestown and James River. By 
Lyon Gardiner Tyler, vi and 286 pp., many Illustrations, Maps and 
Index. The Hermitage Press, Richmond, 1906. (Price, $3.) 
Dr. Tyler, President of the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., 
has issued a second edition of this work, in which new sources of information 
have enabled him to deal more satisfactorily with the history of the land trans- 
fers and other minute information relating to the early days of Jamestown and 
the James River. He has identified many localities, and it would not now be 
difficult to reconstruct Jamestown in wood and brick approximately as it stood 
in 1676. The book is a compilation of all the authentic information that can be 
obtained with regard to this first permanent settlement of the English people in 
America. It is a story of the hardest kind of pioneering, made doubly important, 
as an historical episode, by the relation of the colony to the later development of 
the country. Dr. Tyler has rendered valuable service by his patient efforts to 
unravel the intricacies in which this chapter of history was still involved. He 
has ably supplemented the efforts of earlier investigators, and has perhaps placed 
before the public practically all that will be recovered of the history of the James- 
town Colony. 

Great Britain in Modern Africa. By Edgar Sanderson, v and 372 

pp., 4 portraits, Map and Index. Seeley & Co., Lim't'd, Lond. 1907. 

On the whole a very careful history of Great Britain's participation in the 
exploration, partition, and government of Africa. The narrative is not so con- 
densed as to impair readableness, the dates are correct as far as the reviewer has 
observed, and an excellent index places all the information within easy reach. 
The general accuracy of the book makes prominent such a slip as the following: 

Missionary effort among ... the Waganda was revived (after work done since 1837 by the 
Church Missionary Society, with Krapf and Rebmann, whom we have seen in exploration, as pioneers) 
in 1875 by Stanley's reports. . . . 

Krapf and Rebman never worked within hundreds of miles of Uganda, and 
the Church Missionary Society did not enter that region until after Stanley's call 
for missionaries. 

Wisconsin. Its Geology and Physical Geography. By E. C. 
Case. 197 pp., and 51 maps, diagrams, profiles and photographs. Press of 
Hendee-Bamford-CrandallCo., Milwaukee, 1907. (Price, $1.00.) 
Dr. Case is Professor of Geology and Physical Geography in the State Normal 
School at Milwaukee. His book is a popular account of the natural features and 
climate of the State, for students and general readers. It is scientific as well as 
popular, and is to be heartily commended, not only to students who are preparing 
to teach in Wisconsin schools the chief geological and physiographical aspects of 
the State, but also to every one who wishes to familiarize himself with principles 
of geology and physical geography that are of the widest application. The cli- 
mate, drainage, soils and mineral resources of Wisconsin are well treated and 
we should like to see additional chapters in the book describing the influence of 
the natural features of the State in shaping its human development. 



